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. Province of the Sioux 


South Dakota. Kenneth Erickson, Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


6. Province of the Lower Mississippi 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. Donald 
L. Graham, Northwestern Louisiana College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


7. Province of the Lakes 
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West Virginia. Dr. Raymond Yeager, Bowi- 
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St. Pavi, Minnesota. 


9. Province of the Southeast 
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State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


10. Province of the Northwest 
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First Annual Shields PKD 
Scholarship Winner Chosen 


William M. Delehanty, senior history 
major at the College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, is the first winner of the 
John A. Shields Pi Kappa Delta Scholar- 
ship. The National Council of Pi Kappa 
Delta received and approved the recom- 
mendation of the Scholarship Committee 
at its summer meeting in Colorado. 

An honor student with a 3.8 grade point 
average, Mr. Delehanty has an excellent 
record in forensics and debate, extempor- 
aneous speaking and oratory. Recom- 
mended by the Province of the Upper 
Mississippi selection committee, he will re- 
ceive the monetary award to be used for 
educational expenses in his senior year at 
the College of St. Thomas. 

His written recommendations included 
expressions such as “brilliant student who 
exemplifies the finest moral, intellectual, 


and social characteristics,” “unusually gifted 


speaker,” and “possibly the best balanced 
and thoroughly educated young man | 
have met during my years of teaching.” 

The National Scholarship Committee of 
Pi Kappa Delta is responsible for final 
selection of the scholarship winner. Since 
this is the first year of the award, readers 
will be interested in the committee's re- 
port which follows: 

At the last National Convention of Pi 
Kappa Delta, held at Brookings, South 
Dakota, the following motion was adopted: 

“It is moved that the National 

Council be empowered to accept 
and endorse such scholarships as 
may be established in honor of pro- 
minent members of Pi Kappa Delta. 
That the Council be authorized to 
assign the task of designating the 
recipients of such scholarships to an 
already established committee or to 
a new committee if no present com- 
mittee seems proper to the task, 
and that the Council set up aims 
and procedures in line with which 
any such scholarships may be en- 
dorsed and administered.” 


Acting on this motion, President Larry 
E. Norton in November, 1957 appointed 
the following members to serve as the 
National Scholarship Committee: Theo- 
dore F. Nelson, chairman, Mr. Roy D. 
Mahaffey and Mr. Sylvester R. Toussaint. 

The first project of this committee was 
to formulate criteria, bases of selection, 
and methods and procedures for choosing 
an awardee of the John A. Shields Pi 
Kappa Delta Scholarship Fund. This pro- 
ject had been initiated in 1956 on the 
suggestion of Mr. David W. Stallard, 
President of the National College Student 
Foundation, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. The chairman of the 
National Scholarship Committee, during 
his term as National President of Pi Kappa 
Delta, had much correspondence and two 
or three interviews with Mr. Stallard con- 
cerning the establishment of this scholar- 
ship. This in turn led to the presentation 
of a proposal that such a scholarship be 
initiated to the National Convention in 
Brookings. The motion previously re- 
ferred to was the response of the Conven- 
tion to that proposal. 

After a preliminary exchange of corre- 
spondence among the members of the 
National Scholarship Committee, the at- 
tached “Selection Procedures for the John 
A. Shields Pi Kappa Delta Scholarship” 
was adopted by the Committee as the 
basis for the selection of the first John A. 
Shields Pi Kappa Delta Scholarship 
awardee. 

The Committee found it impossible to 
carry out this selection according to the 
time schedule originally adopted. Delays 
occurred in setting up the provincial com- 
mittees, information was delayed in reach- 
ing the chapter sponsors, applicants con- 
sequently did not submit their applications 
in time, and the National Committee found 
the mailing and evaluating of the applica- 
tion materials time consuming. During the 
last stage of the process, the application 
materials had been misplaced at the school 








of one of the committee members. This 
delayed the final selection until just a few 
days before the summer meeting of the 
National Council here at Estes Park during 
the days of August 25 to August 27, 1958. 

There were six applicants for the 
scholarship. Each member of the scholar- 
ship committee studied, ranked, and rated 
the individual application materials. Ac- 
cording to procedures agreed upon, the 
rankings and ratings of each member of 
the committee were assimilated, and the 
individual with the lowest total ranking 
was to be the committee’s choice, provided 
that in case of ties the ratings would be 
applied to determine the winner. For- 
tunately, the results of the individual 
rankings were decisive. 

The Committee, accordingly, has select- 
ed Mr. William Delehanty, of the College 
of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, as the 
first recipient of the John A. Shields Pi 
Kappa Delta Scholarship. 

We believe that the criteria, the meth- 
ods, and the procedures by which this first 
selection has been made are largely satis- 
factory, and that the selection of the next 
awardee can be carried out more promptly. 


SELECTION PROCEDURES 
FOR THE 
JOHN A. SHIELDS 
Pl KAPPA DELTA SCHOLARSHIP 
1958-59 
I. Eligibility: 

A. Any regular full-time undergrad- 
uate student of junior classifica- 
tion in a college or university 


holding in good standing a chap- 
ter of Pi Kappa Delta. 


Il. Bases of selection: 
A. Scholarship. 


B. College and secondary 
achievements in forensics. 


school 


C. Character and _ personality. 


III. 


IV. 


D. Likely future contributions to the 
fields of forensics and public 
speaking. 


Method of applying: 
A. A transcript of academic record, 


B. Letters of recommendations from 
three persons qualified to judge 
the applicant’s achievements, char- 
acter, and personality. 


C. A complete record of his forensic 
achievements. 


D. A_ brief letter of application 
stating his future plans and what 
he considers his qualifications for 
the award. 


Selection procedures: 
A. Chapter procedures: 


1. Each sponsor will be respon- 
sible for submitting one quali- 
fied applicant from the local 
chapter by April 1, 1959. 


to 


and _ application 
designated by the 


. Application 
materials 
governor. 

B. Provincial Selection Committee: 

1. The governor of the province 
will appoint two other province 


sponsors to serve on the pro- | 


vincial selection committee. 

. This committee will receive 
and evaluate all of the appli- 
cants from within the province. 


i) 


ow 


. The provincial committee will 
select a maximum of three ap- 
plicants from the province and 
will forward all applications 
and materials to the Scholar- 
ship Committee by May 1, 1959. 


C. National Scholarship Committee: 


1. The National Committee will 
screen all applications from the 
provincial committees and 
select the awardee by May 15, 


1959. 
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National Council 


Meets In Estes Park 


The National Council of Pi Kappa Delta 
held its annual meeting Wednesday, Au- 
gust 26, 1958, at Estes Park, Colorado. 
National President Larry Norton presided. 
The purpose of the business meeting was 
to review conditions of the organization 
and to plan the 1959 Pi Kappa Delta Con- 
vention scheduled for Bowling Green, Ohio 
in March of next year. 

Meeting for three days at the Estes Park 
Chalet, morning, afternoon, and evening 
sessions were held, but the extensive 
agenda of reports, new and old _ business 
called for late hours at night. 


Written reports from the standing and 
special committees were received. Included 
in these were: 


A. Standing Committees 


— 


. Charter and Standards 
2. Public Relations and Research 
3. Province Coordinator 
4. Constitutional Revision 
5. Questions Committee 
B. Special Committees 
1. Scholarship 
2. On Study of Recognition Societies 
3. Study of Oratory Contest 
4 


. Continued Study of Discussion 
Contest 


National secretary-treasurer D. J. Nabors 
gave an extensive report on the state of 
the organization as revealed through his 
office’s financial transactions, membership 
processing, etc. Forensic Editor Emmett 
Long reviewed the 1957-58 year of pub- 
lication of the fraternity magazine and dis- 


| Our Cover - 


cussed plans for the coming year. Since 
Editor Long is beginning the last year 
of his term, the Council is requesting that 
suggested nominees for Editorship be sent 
to President Larry Norton. The major 
item of business was the planning of the 
1959 convention. A complete review of fa- 
cilities and contest and convention pro- 
cedures was given. The January Forensic 
will contain complete information on the 
Bowling Green, Ohio, conclave. 


The eight members of the National 
Council of Pi Kappa Delta attending the 
Estes Park meeting were: Charles T. 
Battin, Director of Forensics and Professor 
of Economics and Business at the College 
of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington; 
Georgia Bowman, Director of Forensics 
and Associate Professor of Journalism at 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri; 
Theodore F. Nelson, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota and Immediate Past 
President of Pi Kappa Delta; Larry E. 
Norton, Dean of Men and Director of 
Forensics at Bradley University, Peoria, 
Illinois, and President of Pi Kappa Delta; 
D. J. Nabors, Director of Forensics, East 
Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, and 
Secretary-Treasurer of Pi Kappa Delta; 
Harvey Cromwell, Head, Department of 
Speech, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, Miississippi, and Vice- 
President of Pi Kappa Delta; Roy D. Mur- 
phy, Head, Department of Speech, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana; Emmett T. Long, Registrar, 
California State Polytechnic College, Po- 
mona, California, and Editor of The 
Forensic magazine of Pi Kappa Delta. 


The eight members of the National Council of Pi Kappa Delta attending the Estes Park meeting (left 
to right) Charles T. Battin, Tacoma, Washington; Georgia Bowman, Liberty, Missouri; Theodore F. Nelson, 


Northfield, Minnesota; Larry E. Norton, Peoria, Illinois; D. J. Nabors, Ada, Oklahoma; Harvey Cromwell, 
Columbus, Mississippi; Roy D. Murphy, Lafayette, Louisiana, and Emmett T. Long, Pomona, California. 








Forensics, Tournaments, and 


The Pursuit of Trophies 


by Dr. 


Jack H. Howe 


Director of Forensics 


Southwestern College 
Winfield, Kansas 


The story of the blind men who ex- 
amined the elephant is so venerable and 


familiar as to need no repetition. Famili- 
arity does not necessarily mean, however, 
that an idea is contempuous. All of us 


have our blind spots and, in consequence, 
objects and ideas frequently become dis- 
torted as a result of the prevailing blind- 
ness. 

One of the “ideas” that I feel currently 
is being subjected to distortion is the inter- 
collegiate forensic tournament. It is the 
hope of pointing up a problem and stim- 
ulating discussion rather than desire to 
appear omniscient or suggest a guaranteed 
solution that prompts this article. 

The premise on which this article is 
based is one on which there can surely be 
no disagreement: the forensic tournament 
is part of the learning experience. Anyone 
who does not agree to this (and who re- 
gards forensics as a form of winter sport 
and the tournament a species of verbal 
basketball or an oral track meet) need 
read no further. The whole philosophy 
upon which my case rests will be unin- 
telligible. 

Operating then upon the assumption 
that tournaments should assist the student 
to learn and to improve, are they open to 
attack? My reluctant conclusion is that 
they are. Increasingly, I feel the learning 
values of a tournament are being shunted 
aside in favor of the more tangible values 
of trophies, while winning — at any cost 
— takes precedence over improving. 

Now the trophy is a wonderful bauble. 
It glitters triumphantly in the showcase. 
If its ornate design makes the art professor 
blanch, it nevertheless quickens the pulses 
of the college administrators. who are 
happy to see their college debate squad 


6 


“accomplishing something!” Some schools 
acquire enough of these gilded representa- 
tions of success during a season so that 
the smallest ones can be figuratively 
“thrown back” and only the most impressive 
are left on display for succeeding years. 
Truly, the trophy has become indelibly 
associated with the debate tournament. 

But let us consider this mathematically 
for a moment. Southwestern College is 
fortunate in being located in a section of 
the country where forensic tournaments 
have proliferated. Nine of the tourna- 
ments we regularly attend are within our 
own state of Kansas. Even then, however, 
attendance at one of these tournaments 
cost us $136 last season. Had we man- 
aged to sweep the slate clean of awards, 
we could probably have taken about sixty 
dollars worth of trophies home with us. 
Therefore, if trophies were the true end 
of forensic competition, then the best we 
could have hoped for would have been an 
operational loss of seventy-six dollars, and 
it would have been better to have stayed 
at home, saved our money, bought our 
own trophies, and thus avoided the risk 
of not getting any! 

Having had fun at the expense of tro- 
phies, let me now explain my position. 
We give trophies at our own forensic 
tournament and shall continue to do s0, 
and I am just as eager as the next coach 
to have my debaters bring home _ these 
metallic symbols of achievement. The 
possibility of winning a trophy provides 
an incentive to the student participating 
in intercollegiate competition; and when 
one is brought home, it stimulates the in- 
terest of the student body in the school’s 
forensic program. My objection is not to 
trophies, for they are useful as a means 
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to the end of sparking interest in forensics. 
It is when they cease being a means and 
become the end itself that I become 
alarmed, 

If the student competes in forensics for 
the sole avowed purpose of bringing home 
a cup, then the tournament is of question- 
able value to him. Yet, how many de- 
baters and how many coaches can you 
call to mind from your own experience 
who are motivated by this one desire? 

Have you detected what appears to me 
to be a trend toward ever bigger trophies 
for forensic tournaments? It is as if in- 
flation had finally intruded into the speech 
field, so that the small cups and awards 
of a few years ago no longer impress 
sufficiently and tournament directors vie 
with one another in the size of the tro- 
phies they present, while students and 
coaches from the competing schools seem- 
ingly equate the importance of the victory 
with the height, weight and glitter of the 
award. Conversely, have you noticed the 
adverse effects upon tournaments that do 
not present awards or that confine them- 
selves to certificates? I do not feel I am 
overstating the case to say that attendance 
at them has suffered and that interest has 
flagged. 

What, then, might be advanced as the 
values of the debate tournament, over and 
above the rather petty one of proving that 
your school’s debate team is better than 
any other team in the vicinity? I would 
like to suggest the following points which 
come to my mind: 

First, one of the obvious advantages is 
that the debaters are obliged to speak be- 
fore strangers, and this calls forth greater 
poise and obliges them to master nervous- 
ness better than could possibly be the case 
in a practice debate before their own 
coach. Even though, unfortunately, the 
very nature of the tournament means that 
seldom will the “audience” consist of more 
than the judge, the timekeeper, and their 
two opponents, nevertheless, all these are 
strangers, and even where the team hap- 
pens to know some of them in advance, 
it is usually not the intimate friendship 
that leaves them completely at ease. 

Second, not only is the audience strange, 
but so are the surroundings. The debaters 
will be forced to adapt themselves to 


- 
‘ 


different speaking conditions than those to 
which they are accustomed, and in the 
course of most tournaments, they will be 
compelled to re-adapt themselves with 


every new round. Much grumbling is 
done by debaters about the sorry arrange- 
ments provided for them, and I can re- 
member, as a debater, reacting in the 
same way myself. Invariably, after a tour- 
nament, some team complains that they 
had to debate in a boiler room or a broom 
closet where conditions were so cramped 
they could only use half the speaker's 
stand because the judge was keeping his 
notes on the other half; or, the reverse, 
that they debated in an auditorium de- 
signed to seat three thousand people and 
that they could scarcely see the judge he 
sat so far away. Some debaters cough and 
gag their way through debates in chem- 
istry laboratories and others find them- 
selves in sorority house living rooms where 
the sofas are extremely comfortable but 
not very conducive to efficient debating. 
Yet, when all is said and done, these same 
students in future years will not be able 
to pick and choose the conditions under 
which they will be obliged to speak. A 
speaker must learn to adapt to his en- 
vironment as well as to his audience, and 
the varied conditions found at a tourna- 
ment are training in this adaptability. 


Third, in debating one should be seek- 
ing different points of view. After a few 
weeks of intra-squad debating, the ideas 
are rather well raked over and subsequent 
debates become somewhat stereotyped. 
Even though each team has developed its 
own case at the outset of the season, by 
late October when every team has had an 
opportunity to debate every other team 
(probably several times), new arguments 
become more and more infrequent, and 
certain key arguments are found in most 
cases. But while our school has been 
thinking and developing cases along one 
line, another school, not far away perhaps, 
may have arrived at an entirely different 
interpretation of the question, while 
southern, eastern or west coast schools 
will, without doubt, be emphasizing quite 
different approaches. Encountering, then, 
the teams from another school in a tourna- 
ment provides far more of a challenge 
to the debaters and causes them to think 





far more skillfully than when they are 
meeting members of their own squad with 
a case already familiar. 

This unexpected nature of what the 
opposition may say (in fact, it’s unpre- 
dictable nature), leads me to my fourth 
point: the debaters at a tournament are 
under an emotional and intellectual strain 
which in itself is a valuable experience to 
them. They learn to keep calm even 
though there is every temptation to be 
otherwise. They learn (as the military 
would say), “to hold together under fire.” 
Again, there is a value here to the tourna- 
men (as it moves the contestants from 
round to round, and perhaps concludes 
with elimination rounds) which cannot 
be reproduced by intra-squad debating or 
by a non-decision debate with a visiting 
team. And when the tournament is over, 
the debaters should be learning how to 
accept either victory or defeat in a graceful 
manner. 

It is a fifth point of value in tourna- 
ment debating about which I would like 
to make a particular suggestion, however. 
To me this is perhaps the most important 
point of all and, again, is a unique oppor- 
tunity which only the tournament can pro- 
vide for us. This is the chance for my 
teams to be judged by fellow debate 
coaches and to be criticized by them. Per- 
sonally, | place a high value on giving my 
teams a chance to debate before debate 
coaches from other schools so that my 
debaters may have the benefit of their 
advice and suggestions. Even if the pro- 
test is made that all too frequently judges 
are not trained speech teachers, but rather 
lawyers, housewives, ministers, or anyone 
else willing to fulfill a judging assignment, 
I still protest that their opinions can be 
extremely valuable. Let us never forget 
that the prime duty of the debater is to 
persuade. | am unimpressed when a de- 
bater tells me he lost because his judge 
was a music professor who knew nothing 
about debate technique. Assuming that 
the professor listened to the debate with 
an open mind, then it was the debater’s 
task to persuade him by his speech, his 
arguments, and his evidence, and not to 
rely upon winning on some minor techni- 
cality. So, | would still like for my de- 
baters to know why they won or lost de- 


bates even though the judges do not hap. 
pen to be trained in the field of debate. 
If there are no criticisms given after a 
debate, if the teams leave the tournament 
not knowing what they did well that en- 
abled them to win, or what they did wrong 
that caused them to lose, then the value 
of that debate is relatively slight. 

And yet, what has happened? More and 
more, judges refuse to give oral criticisms, 
dodging the request by saying that the 
criticisms are written on the ballot. And 
when the ballot is finally seen, what does 
it reveal? Perhaps nothing but a series 
of “x’s” marked in various boxes which 
indicate the judge’s opinion of the debater 
in particular categories. Yet, does the 
debater who received a “good” in “analy- 
sis’ know exactly what he failed to do, or 
does one who received an “excellent” in 
“bodily movement and_ gestures” know 
what he should have done to have re- 
ceived a “superior”? Perhaps, the ballot 
will not even contain a “box-score” but 
merely a one-word decision for one side 
or the other with the space meant for 
criticisms (probably skimpy enough to 
begin with) left untouched. Or, maybe, 
to ease his conscience, the judge will have 
written a cryptic comment or two that 
proves unintelligible to the team. 

No matter how carefully the judge has 
written his comments, however, he can 
still make his points more meaningful and 
far more clear by a brief oral statement 
of criticisms to the teams immediately 
following the debate. Then, if they do 
not understand the criticism that is being 
made, they will have an opportunity to 
discuss it with him. This does not mean 
that the decision to the debate must be 
revealed, and I am sure a competent judge 
will have an opportunity to discuss it with 
him. This does not mean that the de- 
cision to the debate must be revealed, 
and | am sure a competent judge will find 
enough to comment about to both teams 
in a debate so that they will both go 
away convinced that they have lost! I do 
believe the debaters are entitled to these 
oral criticisms that the judge has a res- 
ponsibility for giving them. 

While these comments thus far have 
been directed toward the coach, the de- 
baters themselves likewise have a duty 
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in this matter of oral criticism. Perhaps I 
am eccentric, but when, at the end of the 
debate, a team hastily tosses its materials 
into brief cases and stalks from the room 
without requesting criticism, I experience 
a tremendous emotional let-down. It be- 
comes overpoweringly apparent that for 
that team the debate was a vocal exercise 
and not part of the learning process. They 
have so lost touch with the basic purpose 
of debate that they are not even curious 
as to the audience response which their 
debating has evoked. To them the duty 
of the judge is reduced to stark simplicity: 
vote for the Affirmative or the Negative 
and sign his name! 

When one of two teams acts in this 
fashion, my instinct frequently makes me 
want to vote for the team which remains 
and asks how they can improve. When 
both teams act in this fashion, I often wish 
I could give two losses in the same debate! 

Lest confusion as to my meaning arise, 
however, let me hasten to emphasize that 
asking for criticism, listening to it, and 
subsequently adopting it, are different 
things. Without question, the debater who 
tried to incorporate into his style or into 
his case all the suggestions offered him 
during a tournament would be as confused 








and frantic as the proverbial chameleon 
on the plaid spread. What I am urging 
is that criticism should be sought and 
should be listened to, and if the criticisms 
make sense they should be adopted, or if 
the same criticism is offered by several 
different people perhaps it should be 
adopted even if it does not seem to make 
sense. We grow by admitting to ourselves 
that there is room for improvement, and 
then by taking advantage of opportunities 
to improve. 

Here at Southwestern I feel particularly 
close to the debate tournament — not only 
because of the several high school and 
college tournaments we sponsor during the 
vear, but because Southwestern College 
during the early 1920's was the birthplace 
of tournament debating. Convinced as | 
am of the values of the tournament to 
forensics, I regret anything which detracts 
from it or mars its effectiveness. If the 
trend I think I perceive actually exists, 
and tournaments are coming to be utilized 
only as sports events and not for their 
learning value, then intercollegiate foren- 
sics has indeed developed a “blind spot.” 
It will take the combined efforts of coaches 
and students to insure a worthwhile future 
existence for the forensics tournament. 


National Convention To Be in Ohio 


The event: 1959 convention and tourna- 
ment of Pi Kappa Delta. The place: 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. The time: March 22-27, 
1959. Eight hundred delegates, coaches, 
and contestants will converge on this state- 
supported, co-educational institution — of 
higher learning located in northwest Ohio 
for a week of traditional fraternity activi- 
ties. It will be the twenty-first biennial 
convention. 

Bowling Green State University is lo- 
cated 23 miles south of Toledo, It has a 
beautiful 240-acre campus, 52 permanent 
buildings, with more under construction, 
and modern equipment and facilities nec- 
essary for carrying on a_ broad, well- 
rounded program of University education 
in the highest American tradition. The 
University lies at the northeast edge of 
Bowling Green, a city of 12,000 in the 
heart of a region of rich agricultural lands, 


extensive industry, and varied business 
enterprises. Quiet, clean, and attractive, the 
city provides an ideal environment for a 
university. 

Through its three colleges and Graduate 
School, the University provides basic ed- 
ucation for practically all professional ca- 
reers and complete preparation for a 
number of professions. 

The pattern of events for the conven- 
tion will be similar to the 1957 convention 
at South Dakota. Distinguished speakers 
will add glamour to the event. The con- 
test events and time schedule will follow 
the 1957 pattern. Social festivities and 
entertainment will, as usual, be highlights 
of the week. 

All delegates will be housed and fed 
on campus. We are assured of the very 
best in contest and convention facilities. 
Watch for complete details of the twenty- 
first convention in the January Forensic. 
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Land-Grant Institution 


Philosophizing about forensics is good 
for the soul. But the trouble is, most of 
it is ephemeral. It goes on over a cup 
of coffee among members of the clan. 
This makes us feel good inside, since quite 
obviously we in forensics are accomplish- 
ing great things. But all too often the only 
ones who hear our excellent arguments 
for more and bigger forensic programs are 
those who are already convinced. 

So occasionally it is a good idea to get 
something down on paper. Why have an 
active forensics program at your college? 
Your administrators would like to know. 
Though most of us are quite idealistic, and 
not really interested in such practical 
things, a formal statement of purpose may 
even bring about a healthy increase in 
your forensics budget. 

We at Oklahoma State faced a budget 
problem last year. When we talked to the 
administration about requesting an in- 
crease, we were encouraged to include a 
statement concerning the place of forensics 
at a land-grant university. The following 
is a part of that statement. 

The request for a doubled budget was 
granted. But before I am accused of the 
fallacy post hoc ergo propter hoc, I must 
hasten to add that a propitious time should 
be chosen to submit a statement of pur- 
pose. At Oklahoma State an excellent 
time was chosen. A few months before 
the statement was prepared Jim Powers 
and Jerry Karam had returned from the 
PKD National Tournament at Brookings 
with an undefeated debate record. And 
a few weeks before the budget committee 
approved the increase Gail Kimes had 


by Leste R. Kreps 


Oklahoma State University 


won the Interstate Oratorical Contest. Such 
performances by Oklahoma Alpha squad 
members might have been sufficient basis 
alone for a substantial budget increase. 
EXCERPTS FROM THE STATEMENT 


The debate coach would summarize his 
justification for an increased forensics 
budget as follows: an increased appro- 
priation for forensics will make possible a 
beneficial increase in the most favorable 
type of public relations and service activi- 
ty, and an expanded program in forensics 
is in line with the current interest of the 
administration in expanding the oppor- 
tunities for the superior student. 
Forensics and the Service Program 
Of a Land-Grant Institution 


A land-grant institution, by the very 
nature and basis of its establishment, is 
more interested than are other colleges in 
the service it can and must render to the 
people of the state. A forensics program 
which is patterned to the specific needs 
of such an institution must allow for a 
greater emphasis on service. Significant 
contributions have been made in this area 
by recent debate squads. It is proposed 
to expand such services. With an ade- 
quate budget, a squad of between 15 and 
30 members — all of exceptional scholastic 
and speaking ability — could be main- 
tained. A student speaker's bureau, ready 
to offer a variety of services, could then 
be formed. Individual speakers on a num- 
ber of current subjects would be available 
to community clubs and high school assem- 
blies. Discussion panels could _ present 


informed student views on issues of in- 
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terest to various groups. In preparation 
for competition, forensic participants do 
detailed research on several current issues. 
No group is more capable of expressing 
itself in a manner which would reflect 
credit upon Oklahoma State University. 
With a squad of adequate size — and only 
a small budget is holding down the size at 
present — squad members could perform 
such service without taking too much time 
from their classes. If the squad is limited 
to less than 10 members, such service 
would be impossible. 

All educational institutions are interested 
in good public relations; certainly it is a 
matter of paramount importance to land- 
grant universities. To have members of 
the student body excel in any field of en- 
deavor is a part of good public relations. 
Winning football teams are a_ prime 
example. If students excel in activities 
emphasizing superior research, reasoning, 
logic, and effective communication — all 
essentials of sound intellectual effort — a 
higher type of publicity is received. Such 


achievements show that the university is 
effectively encouraging excellence in those 


very areas which are basic to its existence. 

In 1951, Oklahoma State was host to the 
National Convention of the Pi Kappa 
Delta Forensic Fraternity. Representatives 
of the world’s largest public speaking so- 
ciety liked the way they were treated here, 
and returned to their homes in all parts 
of the country to tell others about our 
school. A strengthened forensics program 
would place us in a position to extend 
another invitation. Such conventions bring 
the finest type of national publicity to 
Oklahoma State. 


Forensics and the Superior Student 


It is understood that the administration 
is concerned with making opportunities 
available to the superior student for maxi- 
mum development of his potentialities. 
The development of an adequate program 
of co-curricular forensic participation is a 
step in this direction which can be made 
immediately without major readjustments. 

In May, 1957, the late Dr. John W. 
Headley, President of South Dakota State 
College, wrote a congratulatory letter to 
President Willham. Dr. Headley stated 
that his college had been privileged to 
host the National Convention of Pi Kappa 
Delta, and that Oklahoma State had every 
reason to be proud of its delegation. He 


then made a statement with which all 
those responsible for forensic activities are 
in agreement: “Of course, you and I know 
that forensic activity brings out the best 
students and brings out the best in those 
students.” 

The very powers that make for excel- 
lence in forensics are also key attributes 
of most superior students. A debater must 
have the ability to gather facts efficiently, 
to reason nicely. and to communicate ideas 
effectively. Each of these capabilities is 
possessed, at least in incipient form, by 
the superior student, and is in need of 
development. Not all superior students 
will be interested in forensic participation, 
but all those who will be successful in 
forensics will have to be superior students. 

The debate coach would be hard 
pressed to defend an active program in 
an institution whose program must be 
geared to the lowest common student de- 
nominator. Forensics is not an activity for 
the below-average student. But in a uni- 
versity which is striving to make special 
opportunities available to its special stu- 
dents, forensics should have an important 
place. 

Forensics Serve the Whole Campus 


Although the forensics squad is under 
the administration of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, its members come from all 
colleges on the campus. The_champion- 
ship men’s debate team of 1957 was com- 
posed of a poultry major from the College 
of Agriculture and an accounting major 
from the Business College. Most of the 
new members on this year’s squad are 
from the College of Engineering. 

Sound administrative responsibility seems 
to demand that the funds made available 
for forensics come through the department 
of which the debate coach is a member. 
This places an unnatural strain upon a 
single departmental budget. The present 
debate coach is appreciative of the efforts 
which have been made by his department 
and college administrators to meet the 
needs of his program. He is aware that 
only with the support of administrators in 
other departments and colleges — colleges 
whose students will be directly benefited 
— will it be possible to make any sub- 
stantial increase in the budget for foren- 
sics. It is hoped that this statement has 
presented the cogent reasons for requesting 
this support. 





The following oration won a ratiing of Superior at the 1957 Brookings National Tourney 


The Potential Killer 


MARGARET BUFORD 


University of Redlands 


Man, the height of creation — conqueror, 
explorer, inventor, builder, teacher. Man, 
who, possessing the power of knowledge, 
has circumnavigated the globe in a matter 
of hours, fought the enemies of his flesh, 
subjected nature to serve his needs, and 
to satisfy his wants, harnessed the awe- 
some forces that may spell his own doom. 
Man, who has realized the might of the 
universe around him but neglected the 
overwhelming, frightening powers inside 
him. Forces more wonderful than any- 
thing he can imagine, more deadly than 
anything he can create. 

Within each one of us in this room 
there exists a potential killer. A force so 
powerful that it can dissect reason from 
our minds, tear conscience from our souls, 
squeeze love from our hearts. An unseen 
killer that every man knows until death 
stops that knowledge. A_ killer called 
prejudice. 

Are you prejudiced? Have you ever 
discriminated against anyone because of 
his color, religion, economic status? Or 
have you been the victim of such biased 
attitudes? I have experienced both sides 
of this problem, being discriminated against 
and at the same time prejudiced in my 
feelings towards others, as undoubtedly all 
of us in this room have been at one time 
or another. 

Who among us here can honestly say 
that he is not prejudiced? Sociologists and 
psychologists claim that the power of this 
emotion is universal. Wherever there are 
minority groups with different features, 
clothes, or actions, they are looked upon as 
outsiders. The Jewish-Arab strife, the caste 
system in India, even the tribal wars in 
Africa all testify to this fact. 

The effects of prejudice can also be felt 
in our country. Yet this problem facing 
America is, in many ways, unique to the 
situation of other nations. We have a 
dream democracy. Not the proclama- 


tion of a political system, but an expres- 
sion of faith in the dignity and growth 
of men regardless of differences. A con- 
cord of belief in the common man’s un- 
common soul, regardless of race, color or 
creed; a dream that makes all men human. 
But prejudice based upon fear, ignorance, 
and hatred thrives on our distrust of 
others and threatens to destroy this noble 
dream. 

Our newspapers are filled with incidents 
describing and indicating the workings of 
this killer within our society. We have 
read about the group of white teen-agers 
who picked out a Negro and killed him 
just for the thrill of doing so; the young 
Japanese student who was refused mem- 
bership in a fraternity on the campus of 
one of our leading universities. Many of 
us attend colleges that do not give scholar- 
ships to Catholic students. Some of us 
have heard about the so-called low class 
family of Baltimore who inherited property 
in an exclusive section of town only to be 
forced to move by the indignant, wealthier 
inhabitants. 

The right or wrong of these incidents is 
not the issue at hand. For the detrimental 
effects of prejudice are quite evident to 
each of us and have firmly established it 
as a problem in American society. What 
we have failed to do is analyze and act 
upon the factors which contribute to this 
basic problem of human relations. Today, 
let us consider one of the underlying 
causes of this killer of men and _ nations. 


FEAR 


Fear is an _ inescapable emotion of 
thoughtful people. It takes various forms 
in our lives. We attempt to drown it in 
alcohol, flaunt it as delinquency habits, or 
conceal it in the guise of a physical ail- 
ment. In prejudice, we convert this fear 
into hatred, And this is perhaps the most 
dangerous of its forms. For in this state, 
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we can make life a living death for our- 
selves as well as others. 


But what is this fear that converts a 
quiet citizenry into a seething mob of 
race diotists; that can change a Christian 
love into a bitter hatred of the Jewish 
religion? Where lies the source? 


Psychologists agree that one of our most 
insistent needs is that to belong. Here in 
America it is most apparent. Four our 
children are trapped in the whirlpool of 
industrialization, a mass production society 
in which the individual is rapidly losing 
his identity. To be a part of the group is 
an innate goal and indeed our security. 
For examples of this, consider the “fads” 
of our teen-agers, and the many organiza- 
tions to which each of us belong. A trait 
that has given Americans the nickname — 
“joiners.” 


Often the only way we find to secure 
ourselves, and consequently our particular 
group is to tear others down, to find a 
scapegoat upon whom we may vent the 
frustrations of our insecurity. Thus we 
make distinctions, draw lines among dif- 
ferent groups so that we may feel superior. 
People very different from ourselves in 
color and features represent one group 
that we may distinguish. Thus racial pre- 
judice. To be stronger in our own religion, 
we persecute other faiths and their fol- 
lowers. Thus religious discrimination. To 
justify our economic status, we stereotype 
members of other so-called “classes”, be 
them higher or lower than our own. Thus, 
class distinction. 


Within these situations lies the core of 
America’s problem. For the heterogeneity 
of our society lends itself very easily to 
these discriminations. We have Japanese, 
Chinese, Caucasians, Negroes, Mexicans, 
Jewish, Protestants, Catholics, upper class, 
lower class and countless others of which 
we are all too aware. In a country teem- 
ing with differences the nameless and per- 
vasive fear of those “unlike ourselves” has 
a greater chance to flourish. Yet we fail 
to realize that our uniqueness lies in this 
fact that we are composed of various cul- 
tures and beliefs. Reconciling these difter- 
ences into a workable living arrangement 


of mutual respect and admiration forms 
the basis for our greatness and indeed our 
challenge. 


What then can we do to combat this 
killer that threatens our nation as well as 
our own personal well-being? 


Selma Hirsch, author of the pamphlet 
Fear And Prejudice offers one solution: 
Accept the unalterable and then change 
the changeable. 


There is no way we can or necessarily 
wish to eliminate the various groups within 
our society. But we can channel the atti- 
tudes of future generations. Strengthen 
the power of love in the parent - child 
relationship, help our young people to 
respect themselves as well as others, teach 
them to find security on their own merits. 
All of these ways may be employed to 
combat prejudice in our young, while 
educational and legislative programs may 
challenge the killer on the adult level. 


Yet there remains still another point at 
which prejudice must be attacked — within 
our own personal lives. Let those of us 
so-called northerners be cautious when 
referring to the racial prejudice of our 
southern neighbors, for the same element 
often controls our lives, though usually in 
various other forms. True enough, few of 
our laws are biased, but we have racial, 
religious and economic conflict in our 
schools, restrictive covenants in our com- 
munities, discriminations in employment. 
This fear and hatred exists in every race, 
every religion, in you as well as in me. 
Therefore, religious tension cannot be 
termed the Catholic problem, nor racial 
tension the White or Negro problem. It is 
man’s problem, your concern and mine. 
For the killer woul dnot even exist if we 
did not nourish it in our own hearts. 


Yes, prejudice, the destroyer of human 
ideals, the author of man’s inhumanity to 
man, the threat to the dream of our nation. 
The evils of persecution and discrimina- 


tion stem from its roots. Fear, hatred and 
guilt fan its Hames. But you and | give 
it reality, power, force. We are the only 
ones who can destroy its influence. And 
this must be done, not only for minority 





groups, majority groups or even for democ- 
racy. But for ourselves as well. So that 
the hatred that twists our ideals, the guilt 
that bolts out our reason, the fear that 
prods us on to destruction may no longer 
be the killer within us. Rather let us heed 
the voice calling us to love, to forgive, 


to understand, to fulfill our dream of 


democracy. 

Man — the height of creation, who has 
realized the might of the universe around 
him, but neglected the frightening powers 
within him. Forces more wonderful than 
anything he can imagine, but, potentially, 
more deadly than anything he can create, 


Do you attend tournament, single-judge debates to hear your own debate teams? 


uestion Asked 182 Chapters 


by GutBpert Rau 


Central Michigan College 


This question was asked each Pi Kappa 
Delta debate coach early last winter. 
Answers in the form of a one-page ques- 
tionnaire were received from 112 of the 
182 chapters contacted. The tabulations 
and solicited comments shed some inter- 
esting light on this debate practice. 

Offhand, why shouldn't a debate coach 
— free from judging duties in a given 
round — hear one of his own teams? Per- 
haps this specific debate practice appears 
to the reader to be an inoffensive dog: let 
it lie. This investigator hastens to confess 
he began as an advocate of the con posi- 
tion, later trying the pro position. Upon 
questioning debate colleagues informally 
in Michigan and around the country, un- 
expected diversity of opinion, attitude, and 
practice were found. This sampling of Pi 
Kappa Delta debate coaches from coast to 
coast is an attempt to collect current in- 
formation on this specific practice. 

The first of five questions asked on the 
questionnaire was: 1) Have you attended 
a tournament, single-judge debate this past 
1956-57 debate season to hear one of your 
debate teams? 

Of 109 responses, 28 or 25.6 percent re- 
ported Yes; $1 or 74 percent reported NO. 

Three did not respond to this question. 

The second question asked: 2) About 
how many times have you attended such 
a debate last year? 

The range was from 1 time to a maxi- 
mum of 6 times. Of the 28 coaches in- 
volved, 2 reported 6 occasions where they 
heard their own teams in action, Only 1 


coach reported 4 occasions. All others 

(25) reported 3 occasions or fewer. 

The third question asked: 3) Do you 
give unqualified support to such a practice? 

Of 99 responses, 30 or 30 percent stated 
Yes; 69 or 69 percent stated No. A num- 
ber of coaches stated that the wording of 
this question bothered them — particularly 
the word “unqualified” — and so condi- 
tioned their replies. 

The fourth question dealt with four 
statements justifying the practice of hear- 
ing your own teams in a tournament. The 
statements together with the responses 
were as follows: 

4) Check each of the following. state- 
ments which, in your opinion, justifies 
hearing your own debate team in a tour- 
nament, single-judge debate: 

40 or 36% a) In general, it is an education- 
ally sound practice in tour- 
naments. 

Allows debate coach to hear 
his debaters at their best in 
competition. 

68 or 61% c) Allows debate coach to eval- 
uate the progress of _ his 
students. 

73 or 65% d) Helps the debate coach to 
determine where his students 
need further instruction. 

The fifth question dealth with four state- 
ments questioning the practice of hearing 
your own teams in a tournament. The 
statements together with the responses 
were as follows: 
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5) Check each of the following state- 
ments which, in your opinion, makes such 
a debate practice questionable ox unjusti- 
fied: 

40 or 36% a) The single-judge is bothered 
by the presence of the de- 
bate coach. 

34 or 30% b) The opposing debate team 
is disturbed by the “morale” 
presence of the opposing 
coach. 

540or 48% c) The opposing debate team 
feels his presence unwel- 
come, should this debate 
coach judge them in a later 
round. 

54 or 48% d) The students of the debate 
coach feel they want to be 
on their own. 

The last item on the questionnaire was 
an invitation to coaches to add a statement 
of their own on this debate practice. The 
responses were many. Indeed, while the 
responses to the specific questions did 
yield informative data, the numerous frank 
comments volunteered are also of consider- 
able value and shed much light on the 
prevailing attitudes of our Pi Kap coaches. 

Here are some representative comments 
received. The first list contains 26 Pro 
comments; the second list contains 26 Con 
comments: 


Twenty Six Selected Comments — PRO 


1. There are definite values in hearing 
your own teams; however, the practice of 
requiring the coaches to "judge makes it 
— to hear them. 

Anyone who takes winning this ser- 
Toa (1 think that would be the moti- 
vating force dominant) is welcome to it 
as far as I am concerned. 

3. One’s teams should be on their own 
part of the time, but a coach should be 
able to listen in once or twice without any 
harmful effects. 

4. Students gain 
gain security. 

5. I like to hear my people debate 
against other teams, and there are a few 
of us in this section of the country who 
make a practice of listening to one an- 
other's teams and our own by mutual 
agreement beforehand. 

6. As a judge I prefer to 


confidence; students 


have the 


coaches hear the debate. There is then 
less chance for misunderstanding the 
decision. 

7. | make it a practice to hear them 
only when my team specifically invites me. 
(This is very rare. ) 

8. I don’t audit their debates except 
when I am checking for something par- 
ticular. 

9. A coach if interested in seeing his 
debate teams perform in a single-judge 
tournament should request permission of 
both debate teams and judge. 

10. I have been a judge when another 
coach is in the room and while I admit it 
makes me tend to be more alert (that’s 
good), I can’t say that I in any way re- 
sented his presence. 

11. | heartily approve of the practice, 
provided the debates are judged by ex- 
perts. (Too often the real judge is a sub- 
stitute for the coach, and the judging is 
inferior. ) 

12. | think the practice is justified in 
spite of the objection that the single judge 
is bothered by the presence of the debate 
coach. 

13. I have never seen any signs of 
causing anyone discomfort and it does 
give you a view of your teams in action. 

14. Students who want to be on their 
own have of course no need for a coach. 

15. If purpose of listening is understood 
by all parties I see no reason for objecting 
to the practice. As a judge it certainly 
never bothers me. 

16. | usually try once or twice a season 
to get one or two rounds ‘freed’ so that I 
can hear my people in competition. 

17. Check on students’ attitudes toward 
winning. 

18. Basically I think it is a sound prac- 
tice, but each debate coach should decide 
each instance on the conditions involved. 


19. | feel the coach should hear his 
people once in a while at their best. 

20. Certain 
purposes, and 
teams. 

21. I rarely do hear my teams, but | 
feel it is perfectly valid for the coach who 
wishes to. 

22. Anyone else, judge or no, who will 
listen to any debate along with the single 
judge should be welcome. 


teams only for 
usually only 


particular 
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23. Fears and notions of some about 
such matters appear to be unfounded. 

24. I usually try to sit in one round in 
a tournament when it is possible, even if 
my debaters sometimes prefer that I do 
not come. 

25. Some debate teams may actually 
want their coach to hear them so as to 
evaluate and to be in position to help 
them. 

26. Without hearing his team in action 
the coach would be in an untenable posi- 
tion to make applicable constructive 
criticism. 


Twenty Six Selected Comments — CON 


1. I don't do it and object to those that 
do. 

2. The singe judge may even “lean over 
backward” against the visiting coach’s 
team if the debate is close. 

3. Students of debate coach do a better 
job when by themselves. 

4. In my opinion, the coach who wants 
to sit in on his own debaters is in reality 
more concerned with getting a decision 
than in developing debaters. One of the 
privileges of free men is the privilege of 
making their own mistakes and learning 
from them. 

5. My students indicate that presence 
makes them more fearful and anxious. 

6. Tendency for debaters to check their 
coach for “feedback” may result in poorer 
performances. 

7. I have found that it is too painful to 
listen to one of my own teams in competi- 
tion. 

8. Many coaches use this as a method 
of “scouting”, also deliberately distract the 
opposing team. 

9. The big question is this: Do I want 
to listen to the team to see how my de- 
baters are doing or primarily to find out 
how we can meet this case of Siwash in 
the next round? 

10. The critic-judge might be less criti- 
cal than if the coach were not present. 


11. Having your coach as a member of 
an audience is one thing; having him as 
almost your only audience is something 
else. 

12. In the past my better debaters have 
complained that my presence is discon- 
certing, i.e., 


their most severe critic. 








13. Appears you do not trust your team. 

14. It increases strain and tension in all 
concerned. 

15. It would tend to cause a loss of 
respect for debate judges if the coach 
didn't agree with the judge’s decision and 
so informed his students. 

16. I have found that most of my de- 
baters get the jitters when their coach is 
in the room either in practice or in a 
tournament. Why bother them at a tour- 
nament? 

17. At times I have listened outside the 
door to one of my teams in a tournament. 
I think this is of some help. 

18. The opposition may feel the coach is 
attempting to “pick up” a case. 

19. I would never listen to one of my 
teams in a crucial debate, because I feel 
that my debaters would be too much 
aware of my presence. I'm afraid they 
would be too keyed up to do an effective 
job. 

20. Coach may indicate disapproval of a 
particular statement or point made by his 
debaters, thereby making them nervous by 
his presence. 

21. In the debate I want them to be on 
their own. This to me is one of the most 
important parts of the learning process. 

22. My presence has tended to disturb 
my students even when I have reluctantly 
attended at their urging in the past. 

23. My students say they are more 
tense when I listen to them, and the help 
I can give them later outweighs this. 

24. Probably a good judge “sitting it 
out.” 

25. The students of the debate coach 
prefer that he not attend a debate in which 
they participated at a tournament. I have 
never violated this request. 

26. I never hear them because I do feel 
that it is a pressure device employed by 
some coaches. 

Some of the comments received from 
coaches were neither Pro nor Con, but 
were equally interesting and _ revealing. 
Here are 12 selected general comments: 


Twelve Selected General Comments 


1. My failure to attend a greater num- 
ber of single judge, tournament debates 
can be attributed to 1) my having to 
judge every round and 2) pure laziness. 
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2. I usually listen to constructive argu- 
ments, not rebuttals, so not qualified to 
pass a decision. 

3. Occasionally I have had the oppor- 
tunity to hear one of my teams in compe- 
tition, but did not do so because it has 
not generally been the practice of coaches 
to do so. I think it would be a sound 
practice. 

4. I have had some debate teams whose 
coach had been able to listen in high 
school and these individuals wanted me to 
listen. I’ve had others who fell apart when 
I walked into the room. 

5. 1 would not favor it as a steady diet, 
but neither would I favor eliminating it 
entirely. 

6. Since this in practice doesn’t work 
because we are busy judging, I would go 
further and advocate tape recording de- 
bates so we all could hear them later. 

7. Never hearing one’s own debaters and 
always hearing them are obvious extremes 
which should be avoided. 

8. This is not a simple “yes” or “no” 
matter. The kind of tournament, date, and 
other factors would enter into the picture. 


9. Of course, by the very nature of 
tournament debating — many teams and 
few coaches — most teams will have to get 
along without having any friendly critics 
(coaches) in the audience. 

10. If we occasionally get a period off 
we are usually too weary with hearing 
debates to voluntarily hear another. 

11. Whenever such an_ opportunity 
arose, I listened to one of my own teams. 
I wish that more coaches did listen to 
their own teams. I believe that doing so 
is valuable, but I feel conspicuous and am 
fearful of giving offense. 


12. I can’t see that it makes any differ- 
ence either way. 
Conclusion 
1. Extent of the debate practice (based 
on the 112 coaches responding): 
Only 28 coaches did so during the 
1956-57 debate season. 
The extent of the practice is small. 


2. Number of such debates attended: 
The range from 1 time to 6 times 
indicates the number of debates 
heard is small. 


3. How many would engage in this 
practice if released from judging duties: 
Though an accurate estimate cannot 
be made from this study, many in- 
dicated they would do so it re- 
leased from judging responsibilities. 
4. Range of attitudes expressed toward 
this debate practice: 
Some make a practice of it each de- 
bate season. 
Some will do so only if requested by 
one of their teams. 
Some will do so even if their own 
teams do not prefer it. 
Some elect never to do it. 
Some would do so if freed from 
judging duties. 
5. These open questions suggest them- 
selves: 
a) Would it be desirable to encour- 
courage this debate practice? 
b) How dispel the con charges, sus- 
picions, and concerns? 
c) How can the tournament plan be 
revised to free coaches to hear 
their teams? 











Pi Kappa Delta is the largest honorary 
forensic fraternity in existence. Its tre- 
mendous strength is obvious when one is 
aware of the number of chapters, attend- 
ance at national conventions, and the 700 
to 900 new members each year. What are 
the sources of its stability and growth? 
What are the weaknesses in its structure 
and program? 


We would list the following as factors 
in its greatness: 


1. It is a recognition rather than an 
honor fraternity. At the Redlands 
convention in 1955, attempts were 
made to change PKD to an honor 
fraternity. Wisdom fortunately pre- 
vailed. Students may become mem- 
bers during their freshman year and 
then proceed up the ladder of de- 
grees and orders. This gives great 
numerical strength to the organiza- 
tion. It is also educationally sound 
for a speech program, for it honors 
while it encourages speech develop- 
ment during the student's college 
years. 


to 


Because of this, it has relatively large 
local chapters whose membership is 
almost synonymous with the number 
of students participating in forensics 
at member colleges. An honor so- 
ciety, reserved for the academically 


From the 
Desk of the Editor 


elite in the upper division, has its 
tie with superior grades in all sub- 
jects. Pi Kappa Delta permits any 
student active in forensics to be a 
member and thus is integrated with 
an active forensics program. 


3. It is a federation with strong consti- 
tutional provisions at the national 
level. Requirements of attendance at 
national conventions and _ provisions 
for strong powers delegated to the 
national organization mean that 
strength is gained by a united or- 
ganization. Dead chapters are re- 
moved from the organization. 


4, It encourages a balanced program of 
speech activities. While some speech 
programs have “thrown out the baby 
with the bath water,” Pi Kappa Delta 
has striven through the years to keep 
the values of competitive forensics 
intact while attempting to align these 
activities with changing speech edu- 
cation philosophy and in keeping 
with a changing competive-coopera- 
tive controversy. 


Let all members of Pi Kappa Delta 
study carefully the sources of strength in 
the fraternity that all may appreciate and 
uphold its dynamic and progressive fea- 
tures. In a later editorial, we shall look 
at some of our weaknesses, 
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Report of the 





National Questions Committee 


Harvey CroMWELL, Mississippi State College for Women 


One hundred and thirty-seven Pi Kappa 
Delta chapters voted on the national 
questions this year. Two chapters failed 
to rank the questions, four sent in their 
votes after the ballots had been tabulated 
and one did not vote for the discussion 
questions. There were thus one hundred 
and thirty-one valid ballots for the debate 
propositions and one hundred and thirty 
valid ballots for the discussion questions. 
The results of the vote on the National 
Debate and Discussion Topics for 1958-59 
are listed below as announced on Au- 
gust 9, 1958. In tabulating the votes, each 
first-place vote was scored five points; each 
second-place, four points; each third-place, 
three points; each fourth-place, two points; 
and, each fifth-place, one point. The topic 
in each list receiving the highest total was 
chosen as the official question. 


DEBATE 
Rank Vote 


Ist Resolved, that the further de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons 
should be prohibited by inter- 
national agreement .... 1064 


2nd Resolved: That the United 
States should discontinue the 
testing of nuclear weapons _ 1055 


3rd Resolved: That Federal price 
supports for agriculture should 
be discontinued salle . 1025 


4th Resolved: That the Federal Gov- 
ernment should establish a sys- 
tem of scholarships for the high- 
er education of talented students 989 


5th Resolved: That all electric power 
facilities in the United States 
should be operated by private 
enterprise . 982 


DISCUSSION 
Rank Vote 
lst How can we improve our rela- 
tions with Latin America? ........ 1064 


2nd What should be the role of the 
Federal Government in regulat- 
ing our economy? ........................ 1037 


3rd How can the threat of nuclear 
warfare be averted? —............ 967 


4th How can American higher ed- 
ucation best meet the needs of 
nt WOE <q. ccsesscccccccs sss 907 


5th What should be the policy of 
the United States on disarma- 
ment? .. seater 


The national questions committee is 
governed by the following procedures: 


(1) The Speech Association of America 
Committee on Intercollegiate Debate and 
Discussion is composed of one member 
from each of the four cooperating forensic 
societies — Delta Sigma Rho, Phi Rho Pi, 
Pi Kappa Delta, and Tau Kappa Alpha — 
one member appointed by the president 
of the American Forensic Association, and 
one member appointed by the president 
of the Speech Association of America. The 
chairmanship of the committee rotates 
among the four forensic societies and the 
AFA and SAA appointees. 

(2) Each committee member is respon- 
sible for polling the chapters of the or- 
ganization which he represents. All sug- 
gestions for topics must be submitted to 
committee members not later than the 
May date set by the committee. 

(3) The committee members must meet 
during the months of May or June to de- 
cide on topics and phrase the questions 
for discussion and the propositions for 
debate. 











(4) The Debate propositions and dis- 
cussion questions are submitted for pre- 
ferential vote not later than August first 
to all chapters of the four forensic or- 
ganizations and to a representative num- 
ber of the non-affiliated schools. 


(5) If circumstances require a change 
during the season, the committee may, by 
a two-thirds vote, alter the wording or 
move to a second choice proposition or 
question. Individual chapters or schools 
are encouraged to write their reactions to 
the propositions or questions to members 
of the committee as the forensic year 
progresses. 


(6) The four cooperating forensic so- 
cieties agree to use the SAA questions as 
their official propositions for debate and 
discussion for the college year. This does 
not prevent individual schools or groups 
of schools from debating or discussing 
more than one question during the school 


year; but it does mean that none of the 
four societies would select a different 
question. 


(7) The topics must be announced by 
September 10. 


Working under these regulations, the 
following committee members met in Chi- 


cago, Illinois, on June 27 and 28, 1958, 
and phrased the topics listed above: Or- 


ville Hitchcock, State University of Iowa, 
Delta Sigma Rho; Glenn L. Jones, Pueblo 
Junior College, Phi Rho Pi; Harvey Crom- 
well, Mississiippi State College for Wom- 
en, Pi Kappa Delta; Austin J. Freeley, 
John Carroll University, American Foren- 
sic Association; Winston Brembeck, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Speech Association of 
America; and T. Earle Johnson, Chairman, 
University of Alabama, Tau Kappa Alpha. 

The regulations under which the com- 
mittee operates prevent issuing any official 
interpretation by the committee, nor is 
any organization or individual so author- 
ized. The right of interpretation rests with 
those who debate the question. The com- 
mittee has attempted to phrase questions 
that are broad in scope in order to en- 
courage thorough analysis and investiga- 
tion and to give the advantage to those 
students doing the more extensive and 
intelligent work. The committee members 


hope the topics chosen will provide a pro- 
fitable forensic experience during _ this 
school year. 


Pi KAPPA DELTA CHAPTER WINS 
NATIONAL DISCUSSION CONTEST 


The Texas Pi Chapter, St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Texas, won first place 
in the Seventh National Contest in Public 
Discussion in a field of thirty-two colleges 
and universities. Illinois Sigma, Eastern 
Illinois University, also survived the sec- 
tional and semi-final judging to reach the 
final round. 

Pi Kappa Delta schools which reached 
the semi-final round and were eliminated 
at that point were Los Angeles State Col- 
lege, Bradley University, Kent State Uni- 
versity, the University of Dubuque, Wis- 
consin State College at Eau Claire, and 
the University of Illinois at Chicago. 

Second and third places in the contest 
went respectively to Iowa State College 
and the University of Southern California. 

Judges for the national finals were Car- 
roll Arnold and John Wilson, both of Cor- 
nell University, and Wayne N. Thompson, 
University of Illinois at Chicago. Judging 
for the sectional and the semi-final contests 
was arranged by thirteen different chair- 
men located on as many campuses. 


The National Contest in Public Discus- 
sion, which Wayne N. Thompson origi- 
nated and still sponsors, is conducted by 
tape recording. Each college has a team 
of four or five undergraduates which makes 
a twenty-five-minute tape on the current 
national question. The tape is assigned to 
a judging center, and those making the 
best showing at the sectional level advance 
to the finals. 

Declarations of entry for the Eighth 
National Contest should be sent to Dr. 
Thompson, University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 11, Illinois, not later than 
November 15, 1958. He will send shipping 
instructions, and tapes should be ready 
for mailing by December 1. All universi- 
ties, colleges, and junior colleges are eligi- 
ble to participate, and further information 
will be sent by the contest manager upon 
request, 
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President’s Letter 


This is National Pi Kappa Delta Convention year. 
No one is more aware of this than your Council 
members who, at this writing, have just returned 
from the biennial summer meeting. I would like 
to take this opportunity to make you equally aware 
of the convention. 

An organization as large and as active as Pi Kappa 
Delta can accumulate a surprising amount of busi- 
ness in a short time. Although your officers are in 
constant written communication with each other, there are many matters which 
can be clarified only around the conference table. Some of the major items 
requiring attention were the ordinary financial problems, the society publica- 
tions, public relations and research, new chapters and probationary chapters, 
alumni relations, scholarship and alumni awards. But these are matters on 
which you are kept informed through the pages of the Forensic and which 
are open for discussion at the business meetings of the Convention. 


Another major item on our agenda this past summer was, of course, the 
Convention, involving as it does countless details concerning program and 
personnel. The January issue of the Forensic will feature detailed information 
concerning all phases of the convention. The dates and place, as you know, 
have been set for more than a year. The time is early this year, March 22 to 27. 
Only once in recent years have we opened early and that was in 1951 when 
registration was held on March 25. Easter and Spring vacation determine our 
dates and although there may be snow in the mountains we'll hope for the 
best. Our hosts at Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, have 
been making plans and organizing on the home front since a year ago last 
summer. Some of the Chapter sponsors will recall the fine hospitality received 
when we held our convention there in 1947. You will be amazed at the ex- 
pansion in buildings and facilities over the past twelve years. You will also be 
pleased to renew acquaintances with members of the faculty and administrative 
staff who are serving as hosts for the second time. We can be assured of the 
very best at Bowling Green. 


Early planning is especially important for our chapters which were not in 
attendance at Brookings in 1957, since our constitution provides that * “Any 
chapter failing to have a delegate at two consecutive national conventions, shall 
be placed on probation.” In some cases newly appointed chapter sponsors may 
desire information about the purposes and activities of Pi Kappa Delta. Your 
Province Governor is ready to help. Your National Secretary-Treasurer and 
every member of the Council will be happy to assist in any possible way. 


This leads me to a special invitation. A Pi Kappa Delta meeting is scheduled 
during the Chicago Convention of the Speech Association of America in Decem- 
ber. The hour is five to six on Tuesday afternoon, December 30. This is just a 
gathering of coaches, sponsors and those interested in Pi Kappa Delta for the 
purpose of discussing informally any matters of mutual interest. This meeting 
provides a good opportunity for new chapter sponsors and new debate coaches 
to become better acquainted with each other and with some of the old-timers 
in the society. Check your program tor the meeting room. There may be some 
questions relative to the convention which we will want to talk about. The 
important point is that this is not just a meeting of the National Council, but 
it is for all interested Pi Kappa Deltans. 
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Secretary's Page 


The financial report for 1957-58 reflects the usual 
decline in the off-Convention year. However, con- 
tinued growth is indicated as new memberships for 
the year were substantially higher than the off year 
two years ago and were over one-hundred more 
than four years ago. 

This issue of The Forensic includes the complete 
financial report for last year. Some of the highlights 
of the report are given below. 

Eighteen chapters sent in a total of $100.00 or more for all purposes with 
three new chapters at the top of the list. University of Illinois at Chicago, 
leader for the past two years, lost to Fresno for first place honors by a small 
difference of ninety-seven cents. Other chapters that exceeded the $100.00 
total for the second year were Emporia, Central Michigan, Bradley, Morris 
Harvey, Pacific Lutheran, and Southwestern Kansas. 


eR a $198.95 I aici oe eee $131.28 
2. Uni. of Illinois, Chicago .......... $197.98 Ri, IN! sisdcsrssearceuncinicinstepubernuca’ $125.25 
SB; Teaae “TNIOGD ov nisivcasesccsscedicont $192.90 12. Pacific Lutheran ........................ $123.85 
4, South Dakota State .................. $184.20 13. Mississippi College ..........0......... $116.50 
5. Marietta College .................0s00002 $170.70 26. BRE TNO Snvcicncdhiisvicwiacndd $115.42 
6. Los Angeles State ....................-. $163.40 BD DERE sicanrcccicascone $111.70 
7. Southwestern Kansas ..................$149.55 16. Central Michigan ...................... $108.20 
B: DOWNS TOON ino. cciciincscsiccnncs $133.55 17. Catleie: GE TGA - sccccicicccvscsccaatl $105.00 
SMI Nitin eee tas $131.45 BG RR ID ssindeinisicniccnictocecaal $103.00 


Nineteen chapters initiated ten or more new members with eight chapters 
in the honor group for the second year. In addition to membership fees the 
total includes all purchases except keys. 


1. Los Angeles State .................0.... $150.00 Be IO cn coedowisietlhis th otcsacen hte ae sasec $ 92.00 
2. Northwest Nazarene .................- $144.00 12. Central Michigan ...................... $ 81.00 
3. Marietta College ........................ $137.75 13. Montana State ...................0c.ccss- $ 77.00 
Mh ee TS asi ssiicscisss aces $119.00 BA, TOM “GHOOR  cincsesncssccsecesssaed $ 77.00 
5. Southwestern Kansas ................ $112.00 INE ce cae cece el $ 70.25 
6. Uni. of Illinois, Chicago .......... $112.00 16. Illinois State Normal U. ............ $ 70.00 
is II ccs criserc ects $111.70 Bes Re TENE icccccinniee 8 $ 70.00 
8. College of Idaho ........................ $105.00 PD  E jtteisenticeeostarabsin scours $ 70.00 
Di Te II. wsiscticcccciast ed Oe $ 98.00 10, Seattle Pacific ......:...cccccccssssessees $ 70.00 
DTG. scene $ 98.00 


Those in the honor group were University of Illinois at Chicago, Humboldt, 
Central Michigan, Fresno, Southwestern Kansas, Eau Claire, Marietta and Baylor. 
Sixteen schools sent forty dollars or more for keys, as follows: 


DET esis ec ncceseekennseceh $124.28 DI cetera ors $ 61.20 
2. South Dakota State .................. $121.20 10. Bowling Green ..........-ccsccsssessscs $ 56.55 
Sat ND soso scenes ccinechin okt conaseoesican Bic MI MII i scoccnsssnckctnetmacedeneteied $ 53.20 
4. Pacific Lutheran ........................ $ 90.85 ee | eee $ 52.19 
5. Morris Harvey .................. $ 87.43 BD, WER IVIII csi scscemcesiscccceccenscnscecsascdll MOO 
6. Univ. of Illinois, Chicago ........$ 85.98 en IR iii cick ascarid ox cee $ 43.35 
7. East Tennessee ....... .....-$ 73.90 15. Central Iowa ........ ilponmiidédasnttines ta =a 
8. Emporia i ....$ 62,25 16. Heidelberg settle’ $ 40.10 


Six chapters were in the honor group last year: Emporia, University of 
Illinois at Chicago, Bradley, Morris Harvey, Pacific Lutheran, East Tennessee. 
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Newly-elected officers of Idaho Alpha who will direct the honorary fraternity’s destinies next year 
are shown in the picture as follows: Back row, from left, Dr. Lester McCrery, advisor; Ted Wills, 
Monrovia, California, vice president; front row, from left, Alice Mathews, Nampa, secretary; Jean 
Schwiebert, Caldwell, treasurer; and Bob Sears, Caldwell, president. 


COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


_ This year Idaho Alpha culminated its 
forensic season with a special thirtieth 
anniversary dinner to which were invited 
all alumni who were former debaters at 
the College of Idaho. 

Over a hundred invitations were issued, 
contacting business and professional men 


and women all over the United States. 
Not all attended the banquet, but a good 
number from nearby towns were there. 
Special guest of honor was Dr. Herbert 
Hayman who was one of the original 
charter members of Idaho Alpha. Dr. and 
Mrs. Hayman were seated at the head 
banquet table. Plans were set up to make 
the alumni banquet an annual event. 





Five members of Missouri Delta Chapter at William Jewell College won the sweepstakes trophy 
in the University of Nebraska Debate and Discussion Conference last February. In debate, the 
women’s team of Aloah Burke and Ann Faubion won team and individual superiors; the men’s team 


of Max von Erdmannsdorff and Donald Witt won team superior. 


Aloah Burke won superior in 


discussion; Ann Faubion, superior in interpretation; Max von Erdmannsdorff, superior in individual 
debate and in extemporaneous speaking. Left to right, Aloah Burke, Georgia Bowman, director of 
forensics; Ann Faubion, Max von Erdmannsdorff, Donald Witt, and Dave Morton. 


WASHINGTON STATE 

The 1957-58 debate season was the 31st 
and last year for Coach W. H. Veatch of 
the State College of Washington. With 
the loss of nine seniors from the previous 
year things were not too bright. Yet in 
June it was discovered they had done 
pretty well. 

Columbia Valley Tournament at W.S.C. 
gave first to W.S.C. in both Junior and 
Senior Men’s Division. Women of the 
squad took first in the Women’s Inland 
Empire Tournament. In January W.S.C. 
won first in the Idaho Junior Varsity 
Tournament. At the College of Puget 
Sound there were several finalists and 


second place was captured in Senior Men's 
Division and in Junior Women’s Division. 

At Linfield, there were many finalists 
but only one trophy. Ken Frandsen won 


first in Interp. In May came the Tau 
Kappa Alpha Tournament at Montana 
University. There W.S.C. won second in 
Men’s Debate by Hugh McNamar and 
John Junker. The two had never debated 
before this year. They have never had 
a record of less than 4-2. At Montana 
W.S.C. captured second in Men’s Interp 
and third in both Men’s and Womens 
Extemp. 

Perhaps the biggest succes was at the 
Pi Kappa Delta Provincial at Idaho State 
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College. There Ken Frandsen and Dick 
Steiner went through seven rounds un- 
defeated to win first in Men’s Debate. The 
team of Larry Jones and Dave Hill went 
through the quarter finals. Ken Frandsen 
took first in experimental T.V., while 
Margie Martini took third in Women’s 
Oratory and Dave Hill was a finalist in 
Extemp. The first place gave Frandsen 
and Steiner the right to be W.S.C.’s team 
at the West Point Tournament, April 17-23. 

To close out the year the annual Pi 
Kappa Delta Breakfast was held May 18. 
There the W.S.C. squad announced the 
establishment of the W. H. Veatch Award 
to be presented every year to the out- 
standing student or faculty member in 
forensics for the year. This award was 
presented in appreciation to Mr. Veatch 
for his service to the school. Hugh Mc- 
Namar received the Harold Rock Scholar- 
ship for his record of 32-7. The last year 
was not a failure — but rather successful 
for Mr. Veatch’s last year. 


WISCONSIN STATE, EAU CLAIRE 


The 14th Annual Speech Meet at Eau 
Claire, February 13, 14 and 15, attracted 
the largest number of participants in the 
history of the tournament, and for the 
first time, after the acceptance of 110 de- 
bate teams, it was necessary to refuse 
applicants. 

Winners of the various events were as 
follows: “A” division debate, Marquette; 


“B” division debate, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; discussion, St. Olaf; extempore 
speaking, Eau Claire; narrative reading, 


Hamline University; oratory, Loras Col- 
lege; after dinner speaking, Eau Claire; 
and the sweepstakes plaque was awarded 


to Northwestern University for the second 
successive year. 

Eau Claire women debaters, Kathie Kidd 
and Jocelyn Gilbertson, won their way 
into the final round of the Northwest De- 
bate Tournament, coming within one vote 
of retaining the championship for the 
second year in succcession. Eau Claire 
men won seven out of eight debates. 

At Notre Dame, in March, Charles Bush 
received an outstanding debater award, 
while he and his partner, Jocelyn Gilbert- 
son, were quarter finalists at the Heart of 
America Tournament at the University of 
Kansas. 

Kathie Kidd won the Wisconsin Ora- 
torical Championship, and the best debate 
record of 48 wins and 11 losses gave our 
varsity squad an invitation to the West 
Point District Four where they won one 
of five bids to proceed to West Point, New 
York for the seventh year. 

In April, the Upper Mississippi Provin- 
cial at St. Thomas resulted in Eau Claire's 
winning the Provincial sweepstakes, a tra- 
dition unbroken since the issuing of the 
charter. The chapters of the Province 
voted to give Past-Governor Grace Walsh 
the governor's ring of Pi Kappa Delta. 

At West Point, New York, Eau Claire 
lost to Dartmouth and Harvard, and won 
over the University of Illinois, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, the University of 
Miami, Pennsylvania, MIT, and Augustana 
College of Rock Island. On the last day 
of the tourney Eau Claire lost to North- 
western University in the octi-final round. 

At the Marquette University Tourna- 
ment Jocelyn Gilbertson received a gold 
medal for being one of the four outstand- 
ing debaters of the tournament. 





Eau Claire Speech Meet Banquet attended by 350 people from eleven states. 





CHAPTER REPORTS 


Fees paid and keys ordered August 1, 1957 to July 31, 1958 


School 
Alabama 
PRAT AIAR NIOIIIO  ssinsincnnasentnnssnssesaces 
Socing HHill College. .............0:0..0+<00000 
Arizona 
Arizona State College 
Arkansas 
Ouachita College ...................... 
Harding College .. 
California 
University of Redlands ...................... 
California Institute of Technology.... 
College of the Pacific ...................... ; 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles........ 
Pepperdine College ..... phe ecaeuaieics 
San Diego State College .................... 
Pasadena College ................... 
Chico State College ....................0000+ 
Los Angeles State College .. 
Upland College. ............... 
Humboldt State College 
Fresno State College ........................-- 
Loyola University of Los Angeles...... 
Colorado 
Colorado State University .................. 
Colorado State Col. of Ed, .............. 
Western State College ..................... z 
Adams State College 
Florida 
Stetson University 
Georgia 
University of Georgia, Athens .......... 
Georgia State College, Atlanta .......... 
Idaho 
College of Idaho 
Idaho State College . 
Northwestern Nazarene College . 
Illinois 
Illinois Wesleyan University . 
Eureka College 
Carthage College .- 
Bradley University 
Monmouth College . 
Illinois State Normal Univ. 
North Central College . 
Wheaton College . hoe 
Western State College .... 
Augustana College .. , 
Northern State University 
Illinois College .......... 
McKendree College . 
Principia, The ........ 
Eastern State College 
James Miliken University 
Southern Illinois University 
Greenville College . 
University of Illinois, Chicago 
Indiana 
Franklin College 
lowa 
Central College 
Morningside College 
Simpson College 
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Certificates 
& Fees 


21.00 


7.00 
39.00 


52.50 
28.00 
56.00 


63.00 
64.00 
43.75 
150.00 


98.00 
92.00 
7.00 


21.00 
28.00 
28.00 


25.00 


21.00 


105.00 
56.00 
144.00 


69.50 
37.50 


70.25 
15.00 
70.00 
14.00% 
56.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
35.00 


21.00 


42.00 
28.75 
112.00 


28.00 
63.00 
22.50 


Keys 


14.35 


5.00 
8.20 


7.55 


6.75 
13.40 


106.95 


9.95 
6.59 


35.45 


5.00 
19.30 


61.20 


8.45 
17.90 
22.30 
27.52 
31.40 


15.85 


14.90 
33.65 
28.05 
85.98 


42.70 
30.00 


Total 


35.35 


7.00 
39,00 


57.50 
35.20 
56.00 


70.55 
64.00 
50.50 
163.40 


98.00 
198.95 
7.00 


9.95 
27.59 
28.00 
28.00 


25.00 


21.00 


105.00 
91.45 
144.00 


74.50 
56.80 


131.45 
15.00 
78.45 
31.90 
78.30 
55.52 
59.40 
28.00 
50.85 


21.00 
14.90 
75.65 
56.80 
197.98 


70.70 
93.00 
22.50 


Refunds 


7.00 


4.54 





School 
Upper Iowa University 


Wet oe ene Bd 


Westmar College 

Buena Vista College 

University of Dubuque 

Drake University ......... 

Luther College .................. sueidoce 
Kansas 

Ottawa University ..... 


Washburn University ..........0..0...... 


Southwestern University 
Kansas State College, Emporia .. 


Kansas State College, es vege 


Baker University 
Sterling College 


Bethany College ...2.....:::-0..::cc00cc-csse 


Ft. Hays State College ................ 
ES Be eee 
McPherson College ...................... 
Tabor College ......................:. pints 
Kentucky 
Georgetown College 0........0020.0.... 
CN COIS sicsis csi acccdsiccecsens- 
Kentucky Wesleyan University 
Louisiana 
Louisiana College ........................ 
Centenary College ........................ 
Southwestern La. Institute .......... 
La. Institute of Technology ........ 
Northwestern State College 


Southeastern Louisiana College .. 


Maine 


University of Maine ......................-..- 


Michigan 
Kalamazoo College 
Hope College .... 
Eastern Michiigan State Colleg ge 
University of Detroit .................. 
Central Mich. State College 
Minnesota 
Macalester College ....................--.. 
RS Be ae 
Gustavus Adolphus College ........ 


Hamline University ............................ 


College of St. Thomas ........................ 


Concordia College ....................... 
St. Mary’s College 


College of St. Catherine ................... 


Mississippi 
MisaG COMGIE: «....i.<cicnccvisicensnessee 
Mississippi State College ~.......... 


Mississippi State Col. for Women .... 


Missiissippi College 
Mississippi Southern 
Missouri 
Westminster College 
Central College 
William Jewell College 
Culver Stockton College 
Central State College 
Northeast State College 
Southeast State College 
Drury College 
Rockhurst College 
Missouri Valley College 
Tarkio College ... 
Northwestern State College 


Certificates 
& Fees 
28.00 
42.00 


42.00 
56.00 


35.00 


112.00 
63.00 
21.00 

7.00 
56.00 


35.00 
23.25 
43.00 
42.00 


Gio 
~ 
ut 


_ 
~~ 


35.00 


28.50 
49.00 


35.00 


15.00 


28.00 
22.50 


22.50 
91.00 


11.70 
42.00 


42.00 

7.00 
14.00 
42.00 


21.00 
109.00 


28.00 
14.00 
43.00 
49.00 
21.00 
35.00 
35.00 
14.00 

7.00 


Keys 


26.20 


5.00 


16.85 
17.20 


14.55 


15.00 
7.50 


24.00 


uo 
wt 
2 


oe 
uw 


29.25 
24.16 


Total 


28.00 
42.00 


71.27 
66.00 


5.00 
50.00 


149.55 
125.25 
21.00 
13.75 
56.00 


68.50 
23.25 
54.05 
52.85 


8.75 
61.20 


33.50 
49.00 


35.00 
12.70 


15.00 


35.25 
22.50 


39.35 
108.20 


111.70 
42.00 
14.55 
42.00 
7.00 
14.00 
42.00 


36.00 
116.50 


52.00 
14.00 
95.19 
54.25 
21.00 
64.25 
59.16 
14.00 

7.00 





Refunds 


1.50 





School 


Montana 
Montana State College .. 
Eastern Montana State Col. of Ed. . 
Nebraska 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Doane College 
Hastings College 
Nebraska State College, Kearney 
University of Omaha 
Nebraska State College, Wayne 
Midland College 
North Carolina 
Wake Forest College 
Lenoir Rhyne College 
Appalachian State Teachers 
Ohio 
Baldwin Wallace College 
Heidelberg College 
University of Akron 
Marietta College 
Bowling Green State University 
Otterbein College 
Kent State University 
Hiram College 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma State University 
Tulsa University 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Oklahoma City University 
East Central State College 
Southeastern State College 
Central State College 
Phillips University 
Northeastern State College 
Southwestern State College 
Oregon 
Linfield College 
Lewis & Clark College 
Portland State College 
Pennsylvania 
Grove City College 
South Dakota 
Dakota Wesleyan University 
Huron College 
Yankton College 
South Dakota State College 
Sioux Falls College 
Northern State Teachers 
Augustana College 
Black Hills State Teachers 
Southern State Teachers 
‘Tennessee 
Maryville College 
East Tenn. State College 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Carson Newman College 
Middle Tennessee State College 
David Lipscomb College 
Texas 
Trinity University 
Howard Payne 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Texas Christian University 
North Texas State College 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Baylor University 
Stephen F. Austin College 
Texas College Arts & Industries 


Certificates 
& Fees 


77.00 
56.00 


7.00 
7.00 
28.00 
29.50 
42.00 
42.50 


63.00 
70.00 
63.00 


7.00 
35.00 
6.35 
137.75 
77.00 
22.50 
35.00 


28.00 


63.00 


42.00 
57.50 
42.00 


21.00 
42.00 
42.00 


15.75 
42.00 


45.00 
63.00 
23.50 
35.00 


11.50 
28.00 


42.00 
119.00 
42.00 


49.00 
21.00 


7.00 


49.00 
35.00 
42.00 
70.00 
16.55 


Keys 


15.00 


20.00 
5.00 


19.90 


40.10 
32.95 


56.55 


7.37 


5.26 


14,00 


32.40 
26.94 


36.75 
8.34 


53.20 


121.20 
11.33 
6.70 
8.45 
23.20 


45.65 
73.90 


43.35 


15.00 


Total 


92.00 
56.00 


7.00 
7.00 
48.00 
34.50 
42.00 
62.40 


63.00 
70.00 
63.00 


7.00 
75.10 
6.35 
170.70 
133.55 
29.87 
35.00 


28.00 


5.26 


77.00 


74.40 
84.44 
42.00 
36.75 


29.34 
42.00 
42.00 


68.95 
42.00 


45.00 
184.20 
23.50 
46.33 
6.70 
19.95 
51.20 


87.65 
192.90 
42.00 


49.00 
21.00 


7.00 


92.35 
35.00 
42.00 
85.00 
16.55 


Refunds 


1.40 


2.00 


1.50 








Abilene Christian College . 21.00 21.00 
University of Houston . 


St. Mary's University . 63.00 63.00 
Washington 

College of Puget Sound .. 70.00 70.00 
Seattle Pacific College 5.40 5.40 
State College of Washington 49.50 15.70 65.20 
Whitman College 57.10 57.10 
Pacific Lutheran College 33.00 90.85 123.85 
Western Washington / 

College of Education 49.00 23.20 72.20 


Whitworth College 
St. Martin’s College 
West Virginia 


Marshall College 42.00 29.10 71.10 
Morris Harvey College 28.00 87.42 115.42 
Wisconsin 
Ripon College 56.00 56.00 
Carroll College 
Wisconsin State College 
Wisconsin, River Falls 7.00 124.28 131.28 
Wisconsin, Whitewater 42.00 42.00 
Wisconsin, Eau Claire 98.00 5.00 103.00 
Wisconsin, Oshkosh 14.00 14.00 
Provinces 181.18 181.18 
Grand Totals suse $6,021.95 $2,421.38 $8,443.33 $17.94 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
August 1, 1957 - July 31, 1958 
RECEIPTS 
Fees and Certificates $ 6,021.95 
Keys 2,421.38 
The Forensic 37.00 
Balance - July 31, 1957 1,621.09 
TOTAL $10,101.42 
DISBURSEMENTS 
The Forensic $ 3,293.63 
Offices, secretarial help, and supplies 1,664.15 
Keys 2'396.84 
Printing 696.77 
Postage, Phone and express 65.00 
Question Committee 126.70 
National Convention 131.00 
Returned Checks 64.40 
Refunds 17.94 
Miscellaneous 191.80 
Balance - July 31, 1958 1,453.19 
TOTAL . $10,101.42 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS OWNED 
Balance - July 31, 1958 $ 1,453.19 
Invested in Bonds 3,000.00 
Accounts Receiveable 206.91 
Prepaid on National Convention 131.00 
TOTAL $ 4,791.10 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

This is to certify that I have examined the books and records of Pi Kappa Delta 
Fraternity for the period from August 1, 1957, to July 31, 1958, inclusive. 

The foregoing statement is prepared in conjunction with Dr. D. J. Nabors, 
according to established form, and is a true and correct report of the financial status 
of the organization as of this date. 

Signed: R. Burl Harris, Auditor 
R. Burl Harris, Auditor 
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PRICE LIST 
Revised September 1956 


Prices include all taxes and handling charges. 


Degree Miniature Small Large 
(with pin) (lavaliere) (fob) 
DEBATE 
( Pearl ) 
PR III) a viseccsccscisncsccrsvenindsocscntebnes $ 5.00 $ 5.60 $ 6.70 
Proficiency (Amethyst) ...................---..20-.0+-+++ 5.00 5.60 6.70 
PUNE IED ono sni cn cscasescsasnsansesiccncnoccdone 5.60 6.15 7.25 
GaN MINNIE os daisrnns exc snspnyceninds coarse saces 8.20 10.35 13,75 
( Diamond ) 
ORATORY 
(Ruby ) 
a a i osc ee $ 5.85 $ 6.40 $ 7.55 
POND co ascetics etapservs areas Nolo shies 5.85 6.40 7.55 
is iain 6.40 7.00 8.10 
SASOCNDL TIEMIUIIE ossissn, cs e0n escose cxneorincccninnes, OOOO 11.20 14.55 
TWO ORDERS 
( Turquoise ) 
I i Sh eee $ 5.85 $ 6.40 $ 7.55 
INN ee pedi eccuetnpcaasesacocee atic, ea 6.40 7.55 
MRI csc ee a Se a ee 6.40 6.95 8.10 
RE TONNE 50 is oo circa 8.95 11.20 14.55 
THREE ORDERS 
(Diamond ) 
INE is coecccenceucthicncicnspocsccuseiccempbhommneenees $ 8.95 $11.20 $14.55 
NNN ace oS een 8.95 11.20 14.55 
I og cea te akc ccasiaiadsconionagecenbinniaignasseiaectels 9.50 11.75 15.10 
aie TOG oss seiisoccssc sce lcccutaton 12.03 15.98 21.53 
INSTRUCTION 
(Emerald) 
rN i a cia cece naka $ 6.40 $ 6.95 $ 8.10 
NU Sb tse, scconsecteeetodceesvibccinie auavensanneibaee 6.40 6.95 8.10 
veal 6.95 7.55 8.65 
ORI POMINNII 5c cecrac ccc ras roetanins 9.50 11.75 15.10 
HONORARY 
(Sapphire ) 
Fraternity ........ Sccxinlaan cain thdctadacs uae $ 5.85 $ 6.40 $ 7.55 
NN So doi Seb eae en tc pceeaad ican Mate 5.85 6.40 7.55 
Honor . eilibadntets i Gaascetinealaateciial 6.40 6.95 8.10 
I SRO ois sn esesccestnveaconicrpecte 8.95 11.20 14.55 


SPECIAL CHARGES 
For Pin attachment on large and small sizes add $1.15. 


For white gold (special distinction only) add $1.15. 
Guard chain with gold initial pin (chapter Greek letter) add $1.70. 
Charge for changing jewels in old keys, 50 cents. 


Allowances: Gold in yellow gold keys exchanged for white gold 
large and small keys; $1.50 Miniature; $1.00. 
Full value will be allowed on rubies, sapphires, and turquoises and emeralds 
exchanged for new jewels or white ae key. 


Handling charge for changing jewels in old keys, 50 cents. 
Address all key orders to the National Secretary: 


D. J. Nabors 
East Central College 
Ada, Oklahoma 
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All Roads Lead ai’, 


THE NATION AL CONVENTION 


and 


TOURNAMENT OF PI KAPPA DELTA 


at 


Bowling Green State University 
Ohio - on 


March 22 - 27, 1959 
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